THE TWELFTH-CENTURY EFFORT
that any were found, their learning was so slender that it
could hardly equal that of a wandering clerk in modern
times.5'1 Sixteen years later Abelard was born in Brittany,
and it might well be maintained that he who did so much to
shape the new age heralded it in his first infant cries.
But in truth one can no more isolate the birth of the spirit
which makes the century memorable than one can name the
date when the harsh, freezing winds of winter give place to
spring showers and breezes, and the thrushes begin to sing
again. Its origins are hidden deep in antiquity. For four
hundred years at least they slowly grow to maturity, and then,
in the fulness of time, "Europe emerges from the Dark Age
into that splendid twilight which a large proportion of civilized
humanity still prize more highly than the morning light of
the Renaissance or the mingled storm and sunshine of the
Reformation."2
1 Helen Waddell.   The Wandering Scholars (Constable), p. 91.
2 H. W. C. Davis.   England Under the Angevins and Normans.